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ABSTRACT 

Within the framework of individualized instruction, a 
study explored: 1) the effects on performance when students either 
know or do not know how much time it has taken others to complete the 
same task, and 2) the importance of the concept of “peer tutor. " 
Students enrolled in two sections of a class in utilization of 
educational media participated as subjects in the study; they were 
randomly assigned to either a group which received average 
"time-to-task" information for each task or a group which did not 
receive such information. The total amount of time taken by each 
group to complete each task of a component, and the grades received 
by each group were computed and the resultant means compared. Profile 
scores for each student were compiled, and students also indicated 
the names of two peers in the class who had been irost helpful in 
achieving objectives. Results did not support the hypothesis that 
giving students time- to- task data would help their performance. 
However, the study showed a high positive correlation between a 
student's performance and his success in the eyes of other students 
as a peer tutor. (SH) 
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The Problem 



A serious danger in the redesign phase of any system is the possibi- 
lity of losing sight of what happens to the subjects in the change-over 
process. The author looked for but found little evidence of what happens 
to students during attempts to individualise instruction. Howes (1970) has 
stated, "The movement from a group-oriented, teacher-directed instructional 
strategy to an individualized-personalized strategy is a fundamental rede- 
signing of numerous components of the instructional process." Such a fund- 
amental restructuring of instructional systems produces programs which turn 
out to be vastly different from those which students from the grades througn 
college have known and dealt with before. Most students have spent their 

entire educational careers operating as Howes puts it in "group-oriented, 
teacher-directed" systems. Therefore, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that college students, having come up through the ranks on a "spoon-fed" 
intellectual diet, might in fact have more problems adapting to an indivi- 
dualized system than a youngster in grade school who has not lived with the 
system so long. Like the inveterate smoker who is suddenly asked by his 
doctor to kick the habit it may be too difficult a request and may require 
a period of tapering off, together with encouragement and help from his 
* friends. 

The study described here focuses upon two specific problems in moving 
toward a system of individualized instruction in a college media utilization 
course. First, what are the effects on performance when the students either 
know or do not know how much time it has taken others to complete the same 
tasks? Secondly, of what importance is the concept of "peer tutor" to a 
student who is attempting to realize his independence as a learner? 



Rationale 



To say that a current and popular educational topic is individualized 
instruction is an understatement. In a recant mbnth alone Education Index 
listed over fifty articles which dealt with the subject. Many persons have 
addressed themselves to defining individualized instruction, others have 
chosen to write what it "is not" but few have offered empirical evidence 
which can be generalized to support techniques for its successful implemen- 
tation. 

# 

Gordon (1970) has promoted an individualized system which can be char- 
acterized as a gradual release of important decisions from the control of 
the teacher to that of the student. These decisions involve such things 
as where students should learn, how they should learn, what they want to 
learn, what they can do when they cannot learn and finally, when or how fas t, 
should they be able to learn. Gordon feels the teacher who plans an indivi- 
dualized system needs to utilize certain management skills in helping stu- 
dents assume more and more responsibility for the above mentioned decisions. 
The problem again is how will the students react when suddenly given the lati 
tude to make these choices which formerly had not been theirs to make? Cor- 
respondingly, what kind of help can be given students who are attempting to 
make these decisions for the first time? The latter question needs parti- 
cular attention. 

Carroll (1963) has said that "time" is a critical dependent variable 
in school learning and he distinguishes between the time a person needs to 
spend, the time he actually spends "paying attention" and "trying to learn 
and the "time allowed" or opportunity for learning. I suggest that we not 



forget that time can be both a dependent and an independent variable, par- 
ticularly since a student moving toward a more independent position as a 
learner will have himself increased control over time. So, if it can be 
determined that knowledge of how long it has taken others to do a task is a 
valuable input then the student can control his own time inputs accordingly. 

Heathers (1971) has reminded us that independent study is just one form 
of individualization. He has emphasized variation in modes for individua- 
lizing instruction: variations in (1) goals towards which students work, 

(2) learning materials, (3) techniques employed, (A) match-ups between stu- 
dents and teacher, (5) variations in the amounts of time to master tasks, 
and finally, variations in the size of groups working together. Heathers 
stressed the importance of the "peer tutor" relationship in which students 
learned to become more self-sufficient by helping each other.. The kind of* 
classroom conditions described in the present study gave us the opportunity 
to test one phase of Heathers's "peer tutor" hypothesis at the college level 



Background of the Study 

The decision to change the format of a university course dealing with 
the utilization of media came as a result of some very real problems and 
was based in part upon the following information: (1) the course was open 

to juniors, seniors and graduate students, all of whom possessed varying 
prerequisite capabilities; (2) the course was co-lis ted with the colleges 
of Education and Library Science, providing at least two distinct groups of 
students with somewhat different motivations for taking the course; (3) the 
option existed, and was utilized, to take the course on a regularly graded 
basis or on "pass-fail"; (A) student evaluations of the instructor of the 
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media course in the previous semester had been interpreted to mean that 
students favored a less formal, less traditional type of class format. 

The diverse enrollment pattern in this media course then presented a 
number of delicate conditions. Students were expecting to have a lot of 
"hands-on" experiences in the course yet the traditional methods had not 
been compatible with that expectation. Library Science students seemed to 
be particularly concerned with mastering the audio-visual devices. Still 
other students were enrolled as majors from other disciplines such as speech, 
design, business and telecommunications, each seeking experiences which would 
complement the work he was taking in his own specialization. Finally, stu- 
dents entered the class with widely varying amounts of time which could be 
devoted to the subject at hand. Finding out all of these things about the 
students it appeared unlikely to this researcher that a continuation of a 
set curriculum, with a lecture-discussion format and accompanying typical 
evaluation procedures, could be successful. The decision was made to try 
and implement a more individualized, personalized approach in the course. 

It is not our purpose to describe "how I taught the media course , 
however, I do think it necessary to recount the formative aspects of this 
redesign procedure since it was tied so closely to the theoretical formu- 
lation of the study. 

Categories of Objectives 

The first problem in redesigning the course was to identify what ob- 
jectives were deemed necessary for all to achieve. The selection of these 
tasks was done in the context of "what should this person be able to do 
when he finishes this course?" A hierarchy was designed (see appendix) 
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which represented various levels of "media competency" and specific tasks 
planned for students to achieve these competency levels. It was decided 
that the required objectives should be kept to a minimum so that students 
would have more time to devote to the other objectives which will be des- 
cribed. Further, these required objectives were designed to be "process 
oriented experiences" thus incorporating a technique described by Arends, 

Masia and Weber (1971) in which value is placed upon the "doing" aspect of 

«« 

an activity. 

Next, a series of elective objectives to accompany each required com- 
ponent was prepared. The purpose here was to allow the opportunity for both 
quantitatively more and also more varied performances by those students who 
had the time and motivation to do them but perhaps still lacked the skills 
to generate their own objectives. 

Finally, a category of objectives was suggested to students which was t 
called "learner-generated" (Gordon, 1970). As the name implies they were 

made available so that students who desired could "do their own thing". 

Methods and Procedures 

Students enrolled in two sections of the class in utilization of edu- 
cational media (N = 48), during the first semester the individualized format ( 

was employed, provided pilot data for the study. Students were asked to keep 

i 

records on progress sheets and in their folders as to how much time they 

spent doing each objective they attempted. Three categories of objectives, ! 

required, elective and learner-generated, were used. At the end of the se- 
mester the mean for each objective was computed. 

The following semester, students enrolled in the same media course were 
, randomly assigned to one of two sections of the class (N ■ 46), During the 
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semester as each new component was introduced the average "time- to- task" 

(the mean amounts of time it had taken students to complete the same tasks 
during the previous semester) was given to students in one section (Xp N - 29) 
but not to students in the other section (Xp N * 17). Students in X x who 
received "time- to- task" information were simply told they were being provided 
with information as a possible guide for them to use in determining how ef- 
ficiently they were using their time. Students in X 2 were told nothing 

about "time- to- task" nor aid the subject arise. 

When the semester was over the total amounts of time taken by each group 
to complete each task during the semester were computed and the resultant 
means compared. Data was discarded on any task were less than five students 
in either group completed the work. 

At the end of the semester students in both sections were assigned pro- 
, file scores (only for the purpose of the study— the scores were not given 
to the students). These profile scores were determined by assigning weighted* 
point values so that a student received one point for completing each re- 
quired objective, two points for elective objectives and two and one-half 
points for each learner-generated objective completed. (The decision to 
give nearly equal weightings to elective and learner-generated objectives 
was made so as not to severely penalize students who were not able to demon- 
strate whatever talent is necessary to create one’s own goals, since this is 
a skill that has not often been called for nor encouraged in our educational 
system. Of course, students were not told that scores would be weighted so 
there was no added incentive for them to try elective or learner-generated 
objectives for that reason.) The profile scores were then tabulated and the 

means of groups X^ and X 2 were compared. 
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Also at the end of the semester, each student was asked to write down 
the names of two individuals in the class (aside from himself and the instruc- 
tor) who had been most helpful to him in achieving objectives. These responses 
were tabulated (again for the purpose of the study only) so that each student 
had a number which represented the number of times he had been named by class- 
mates as being particularly supportive in nature. This number was called the 
"peer supportive factor". A test for correlation between the peer supportive 
factor and the student profile score was computed in total for all students. 

To test the effects on performance of either knowing or not knowing time- 
to-task, grades on each of the 22 tasks completed by at least five students in 
each group were tabulated and the means compared. Students were allowed to 
grade themselves but were required to write-out their exact reasons (some sub- 
jective, some objective) for giving the grades. The instructor reserved the 
right to either raise or lower grades when necessary. 

When the mean times and mean grades for each group on the 22 tasks were 
determined, tests for correlations between "time and grade" on each task were 

computed. 

To analyze the nature of the 22 tasks in the study, the author used Gagne’s 
(1970) basic levels or types of learning to classify the tasks. To strengthen 
the reliability of his judgements, the author asked an educational psychologist 
who regularly uses the Gagne book as a text to also classify the tasks, without 
knowledge of the authors choices** 



*The author wishes to thank Dr. Henry P. Cole, Assistant Professor of Ed 
Psychology and Counseling, University of Kentucky, for his help. 
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Results 



The pilot study produced means for task completion times as shown in 

Table 1. Only the means for tasks completed by at least eight students were 

0 

computed. These means were then used as baseline data and given only to stu- 
dents in section Xj^ as each new task was introduced during the semester of the 

actual study. 

Table 2 shows the differences in means of task completion times for groups 
and X£ at the conclusion of the semester. One student from X 2 had to be dropped 
from the study because of changing from credit to audit but otherwise the groups 
remained intact. Table 2 also shows the exact probabilities resulting from a 
"t" test comparing means of the two groups across tasks. Six tasks are shown 
to have significant differences ( <.05) and are marked accordingly. 

Table 3 shows a significant positive correlation (^.001) between the 
profile scores and peer supportive factors for the 46 students involved in the 
s tudy . 

Table 4 shows a comparison of means of grades on tasks for the two groups 
and the exact probabilities from "t" tests. Eight tasks reflected significantly 

higher grade achievement for students in Group X 2 . 

The classification of tasks according to the Gagne levels (described earlier) 
are given in Table 5. The six tasks found to have significant time differences 
(see Table 2) were also assigned a "basic level" according to Bloom’s Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives, the Cognitive Domain. Using both the Gagne and Bloom 

t 

models, the six tasks were all of a consistently higher order level of learning. 

Finally, Table 6 shows the search for correlations between the amount of 
time spent and the grade achieved on each of the 22 tasks by both groups. With 
one exception, Croup which had received time-to-task inputs showed no 
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significant correlations between time and grade; in fact, nine tasks reflected 
performances producing negative correlations. Group X 2 » not given time-to- 
task information, also displayed one significant positive correlation and even 
though two instances of significant negative correlations were revealed, there 
were 14 of 22 tasks where higher "r" values occurred than in group X^. 

s 

Conclusions 

The premise that giving students time-to- task- data might help their 
performance was not substantiated in the present study. Moreover, careful 

examination of the data upon which significant differences occurred on time to 

j 

complete tasks indicated that knowledge of time— to-task did not significantly 
inhibit graded performance on tasks that were of a higher order nature, as was 
originally thought. However, the author suspects that in his attempt to achieve 
overall success with the new instructional format being used in the study and 
particularly in allowing students to grade themselves, that the time-grade 
correlation may not have been the best way to determine the answer to the 
question of the importance of time-to-task; Glass (1972), in addressing the 
appropriate relationship between developer and evaluator, stressed the importance 
of anonymity in the two roles. Having been initially aware of this concept, 

this researcher though he could create anonymity by having students grade 

$ 

themselves. Although the grades reported in the study did reveal higher grades 
for students in the "no time-to-task" group, there was probably a reluctance on 
the part of the author to down-grade individuals in the "time-to-task" group, 
perhaps fearing that the experimental treatment might have hindered performance. 
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Maybe the question can eventually be resolved by using more exact grade deter- 
minants and by completely separating the developer and evaluator roles. 

In a more decisive vein, there was a high positive correlation between a 
student's quantitative task accomplishment and his success in the eyes of o“;her 
students as a peer tutor. In other words, the study showed that even though a 
student took the time to help others and was viewed positively by those he helped, 

this activity did not restrict his efforts in doing tasks. 

As a result of the present study, time-to-task data has not been given 
as such to students in subsequent media classes taught by the author. But 
students still keep records of time expended on progress sheets (see appendix). 
Students are encouraged to analyze their time expenditures from a descriptive 
standpoint; that is, in looking at the time spent for doing particular things, 
like organizing ideas, searching for materials, reading assignments, outlining 
or gathering information, etc., a pattern may emerge which reveals an inordinant 
amount of time spent in a certain learning function. Becoming aware of a 
weakness in such an area would be the first step toward correcting the problem. 

Some other observations regarding student's reactions and their performances 
in the redesigned media course seem appropriate to mention. It seemed to take 
students about four or five class sessions to adjust to being "on their own" 
as far as learning was concerned. At first they would come into the media 
laboratory and just sit, waiting for the "performance" to start. Later, 
students were observed coming to class sometimes an hour early and starting to 
work on their own or in small groups. Often, students would stay on and work long 
after class time had elapsed. 

At first, students had difficulty in putting a grade on their own work. 

They had difficulty in recognizing and establishing objective criteria upon which 
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to base a grade. Comments like, "I tried very hard" or "I did the best I could 

were not uncommon notations on progress sheets. But after the author reminded 
students that part of the total task expectation w^s to build in objective 

checkpoints and after offering them examples of criteria for the tasks in 
question, the grading seemed to come easier for most. ^ 

Students commented that they liked the opportunity the system gave them to 
"be lazy" or to "spurt". They said it even helped them in other classes because 
it gave them more flexibility to adapt to demanding assignments made by other prof- 
essors. The author conducted four progress checks throughout the semester and 
student records indicated these "lazy" and "spurt" periods. However, the majority 
of students still appeared to progress at a rather steady pace, one which was in 
close congruence with regularly scheduled discussions, demonstrations and other 
instructional inputs related to the objective at haind, even though this steadily 
paced performance was not required nor specially rewarded. 

In summary, even though time-to-task inputs did not affect significant 
differences in performance in the present study there may still be value in 

accumulating such data and in analyzing it more microscopically in terms of the 

functions performed by the learner. Such inspection will probably reveal 
inadequacies in the basic design of instruction, thus serving as a valuable feedback 

loop . 

The peer tutor concept seems to hold great promise as we have surely always 
known. But because of our great emphasis in the past on forced distribution of 
grades which has promoted too much competiveness , we have neglected in the college 
classroom the very technique that students regularly use in their dormitories-- 
that of helping one another. 
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TABLE I 



MEAN TASK COMPLETION TIMES 

(Pilot Study)* — 


task** 


N 


mean (in hours) 


I. l.A. 


48 


.51 


I. l.B. 


48 


2.78 


I. 2.A. 


8 


2.56 


II. l.A. 


48 


1.45 


III. l.A. 


48 


1.84 


III. 2.A. 


9 


1.22 


IV. l.A. 


47 


2.01 


V. l.A. 


48 


3.37 


V. 2.A. 


11 


1.50 


VI. l.A. 


26 


2.30 


VI. 2.A. 


21 


2.12 


VI. 3. A. 


19 


1.84 


VII. l.A. 


48 


1.26 


VII. 2. A. 


10 


1.90 


VIII. l.A. 


47 


1.59 


IX. l.A. 


48 


1.56 


IX. 2.A. 


22 


2.09 


X. l.A. 


46 


2.47 


X. 2. A. 


8 


1.25 


XI. 2. A. 


17 


1.44 


XII. l.A. 


47 


1.85 


XIII. l.A. 


48 


1.15 



* Shows only those objectives eventually tried by enough 
subjects for statistical tests to apply. 

» 

**Refer to appendix for verbal description of tasks. 



TABLE 2 



COMPARISON OF GROUPS 1 COMPLETION TIMES** 



task 




Xi (N) 


X 2 00 

• 


"t" probabil- 
ity values 


I. l.A. 




.84 (29) 


1.22 (16) 


.030 * 


I. l.B. 




2.88 (29) 


3.69 (16) 


.072 


I. 2.A. 




2.20 (5) 


2.72 (9) 


.477 


II. l.A. 




1.54 (28) 


1.72 (16) 


.317 


III. l.A. 




2.19 (29) 


2.13 (16) 

% 


.782 


III. 2.A. 




1.41 (17) 


2.35 (10) 


.039 * 


IV. l.A. 




2.22 (29) 


3.41 (16) 


.004 * 


; .V. l.A. 




3.62 (28) 


3.97 (16) 


.495 


V. 2. A. 




1.93 (7) 


1.60 (5) 


.612 


VI. l.A. 




2.34 (22) 


2.75 (16) 


' .134 


VI. 2. A. 




2.23 (20) 


2.58 (12) 


.368 


VI. 3.A. 




2.03 (15) 


1.67 (6) 


.279 


VII. l.A. 




1.76 (29) 


2.94 (16) 

X 


' .003 * 


VII. 2. A. 




2.11 (14) 


1.94 (8) 


.616 


VIII. l.A. 




1.84 (28) 


2.72 (16) 


.004 * 


IX. l.A. 




1.66 (29) 


1.67 (16) 


.542 


IX. 2. A. 




2.10 (10) 


2.25 (6) 


.558 


X. l.A. 




2.77 (27) 


4.59 (14) 


.015 * 


X. 2. A. 




1.06 (8) 


1.58 (6) 


;292 


XI. 2. A. 




1.66 (9) 


2.06 (8) 


.145 


XII. l.A. 


% 


2.05 (29) 


2.27 (15) 


.532 


XIII. l.A. 




1.41 (29) 


2.06 (16) 


.419 



*Between group mean differences significant at levels of confidence shown 



**Times shown in hours. 
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TABLE A 
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COMPARISON OF GROUPS’ 


GRADES ON TASKS** 




task 


Xi (N) 


X 2 (N) 

• 


"t" probabil- 
ity values 


I. X.A. 


A. 66 (29) 


A. 98 (16) 


.136 


I. l.B. 


A. 21 (29) 

% 


5.00 (16) 


.002 * 


I. 2.A. 


A. AO (5) 


A. 67 (9) 


.678 


II. l.A. 


A.OA (28) 


A. 62 (16) 


.131 


III. l.A. 


A. 07 (29) 


A. 81 (16) 


.012 * 


III. 2.A. 


A. 29 (17) 


5.00 (10) 


.007 * 


IV. l.A. 


A. 00 (29) 


A. 81 (16) ' 


.007 * 


V. l.A. 

1 


A. 33 (28) 


A. 62 (16) 


.353 


V. 2.A. 


A. 00 (7) 


A. 60 (5) 


.A25 


VI. l.A. 


A. 50 (22) 


A.9A (16) 

* 


.053 * 


VI. 2. A. 


A. 19 (20) 


A. 33 (12) 


.691 


VI. 3. A. 


3.86 (15) 


5.00 (6) 


.007 * 


VII. l.A. 


A. 17 (29) 


A. 87 (16) 


.007 * 


VII. 2.A. 


A. 26 (1A) 


A. 75 (8) 


.158 


VIII. l.A. 


A. 33 (28) 


A. 75 (16) 


.11A 


IX. l.A. 


A. 86 (29) 


A. 87 (16) 


.200 


IX. 2.A. 

/ 


A.6A (10) 


A. 83 (6) 

l 


.527 


X. l.A. 


A.OA (27) 


A.6A (1A) 


.025 * 


X. 2.A. 


A. 62 (8) 


A. 67 (6) 


.909 


XI. 2. A. 


A. 67 (9) 


A. 87 (8) 


.3A3 


XII. l.A. 


A.5A (29) 


A. 67 (15) 


.53A 


XIII. l.A. 


A. 62 (29) 


A. 62 (16) 


.98A 


*Between group 


mean differences significant at 


levels of confidence shown. 


• 


**Grade scale: 


5.=A; A.=A-; 3.=B+; 2.=B; 1.-B-; 


as students graded themselves. 
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TABLE 5 



CLASSIFICATION OF TASKS BY LEVELS AND CATEGORIES 

I 



Tasks* 




a Gagne ' s 
levels of 
learning > 


Chaining 


Verbal 

Associa- 

tion 


Discrimi* 
at ion 


Concept 


Rule 


Problem 

Solving 


^Bloom’s Cognitive 
Domain category 


I. 


l.A. 


respond to statement 












x** 


Analysis /Synthesis 


I. 


l.B. 


demonstrate competency 


X 






• 








I. 


2.A. 


classify objectives 






X 










II. 


l.A. 


compose definitions 




X 




c 


s' 






III. 


l.A. 


construct form 


4 










X 




III. 


2. A. 


construct consensus 












x** 


Evaluation 


IV. 


l.A. 


evaluate program 












x** 


Evaluation 


V. 


l.A. 


create visual 








X 






- 


V. 


2. A. 


collect materials 






X 










VI. 


l.A. 


compose list 








X 






t K 


VI. 


2. A. 


prepare materials 








X 








VI. 


3.A. 


evaluate visuals 










c 


X 




VII. 


l.A. 


compose questions 










x** 




Ana lysis /Synthes is 


VII. 


2. A. 


prepare visuals 






X 










VIII. 


l.A. 


develop lesson 










x** 




Ana lysis/ Synthesis 


IX. 


l.A. 


answer questions 






X 










IX. 


2. A. 


critique program 












X 




X. 


l.A. 


write script 












x** 


Analysis / Synthesis 


X. 


2. A. 


prepare tape 


X 














XI. 


2. A. 


conduct test 










X 




• 


XII. 


l.A. 


plan display 








X 






• 


XIII. 


l.A. 


compose statement 












X 





*Refer to appendix for complete task description. 

**Tasks upon which significant differences appeared. 

a Gagne, Robert M. The Conditions of Learning . (Second Edition.) New York: Holt, Rinehart, 

and Winston, Inc., 1970. 

^Bloom, Benjamin S. (Ed.) Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain . 

New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1956. 

indicates judges’ classification if different from author’s. 
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TABLE 6 



CORRELATION OF TIME-GRADE 
TASK PERFORMANCE OF GROUPS 



G roup X| 



task 


r values 


df p 


level 


I. 


l.A. 


.012 


27 


ns 


I. 


l.B. 


-.116 


27 


ns 


I. 


2. A. 


-.086 


3 


ns 


II. 


l.A. 


.000 


25 


ns 


III. 


l.A. 


.293 


27 


ns 


III. 


2. A. 


.404 


12 


ns 


IV. 


l.A. 


.123 


27 


ns 


. V. 
. • 


l.A. 


.287 


26 


ns 


V. 


2. A. 


.333 


2 


ns 


VI. 

1 


l.A. 


-.358 


18 


ns 


VI. 


2. A. 


-.136 


16 


ns 


VI. 


3.A. 


-.233 


13 


ns 


VII. 


l.A. 


.404 


27 


<.05 


VII. 


2.A. 


.207 


11 


ns 


VIII. 


l.A. 


.055 


25 


ns 


IX. 


l.A. 


-.105 


27 


ns 


IX. 


2. A. 


.311 


8 


ns 


X. 


l.A. 


.107 


25 


ns 


X. 


2.A. 


-.167 


5 


ns 


XI. 


2. A. 


-.522 


6 


ns 


XII. 


l.A. 


-.154 


27 


ns 


XIII. 


l.A. 


.092 


27 


ns 



Group X 2 



task 

• 




r values 


df 


p level 


. I. 


l.A. 


.332 


14 


ns 


I. 


1<B. 


.000 


12 


ns 


I. 


2.A. 


.416 


7 


ns 


II. 


l.A. 


.278 


14 


ns 


III. 


l.A. 


-.808 


14 


<•001 


III. 


2. A. 


.000 


8 


ns 


IV. 


l.A. 


.059 


14 


ns 


V. 


l.A. 


.325 


14 


ns 

•* 


V. 


2.A. 


.443 


3 


ns 


VI. 


l.A. 


.068 


14 


ns 


VI. 


2. A. 


-.231 


9 


ns 


VI. 


3.A. 


.000 


4 


ns 


VII. 


l.A. 


.401 


14 


ns 


VII. 


2. A. 


.401 


5 


ns 


VIII. 


l.A. 


-.014 


14 


ns 


IX. 


l.A. 


.215 


14 


ns 


IX. 


2. A. 


.701 


4 


ns 


X. 


l.A. 


.069 


12 


ns 


X. 


2.A. 


.375 


3 


ns 


XI. 


2.A. 


.759 


5 


<.001 


XII. 


l.A. 


.068 


13 


ns 


XIII. 


l.A. 


-.583 


14 


<.02 



o 
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Figure 1 

media competency hierarchy 



Upon successful completion of the course described in the 
present study 9 a student should be able to exhibit media 
competency*' as described in the hierarchy below* 
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Figure 2 



The components (or units) which conpletiont the hierarchy 
* described on the previous page are as follows: (each preceded 

by, "The student • . .") 



expresses own 
view of current 
media practices 
I.I.A. 



practices opera- 
tion of basic 
media devices 

I.l.B. 



exhibits competency 
in identifying be- 
havioral objectives 

I.2.A. 



identifies sources 
of free or inex- 
pensive materials 

I.2.B. 



demonstrates com- 
petency in using 
media terms 

II.l.A 



outlines the uses, 
advantages, disad- 
vantages of various 

II.l.B. media 



prepares enrichment 
packets for selected 
media 

II.2.A. 



prepares first- 
draft, textbook 
rating form 
III.l.A. 



prepares consensus 
rating form with 
others 

III.2.A. 



demonstrates the 
\se of an informa 
retrieval system 

III.2.B. 



evaluates existing 
programed instruc- 
tional materials 

IV.1.A. 



designs, tests, and 
revises small pro- 
gramed package 

IV.l.B. 



plans, prepares and 
evaluates graphic 
presentation 

V.l.A. 



assembles graphic 
materials packet 
for a topic 

V.2.A.‘ 



compiles compre- 
hensive list of 
filmstrips 

VI. 1. A. 



demonstrates tech- 




views, critiques 


niques for mounting 




and evaluates 


flat pictures 




filmstrips 


VI.2.A. 




VI • 3 • 



♦ composes self- 
study quiz on 




prepares transparencies; 
describes the processes 


overheads 




used 


VIX.1.A. 




VII.2.A. 



incorporates film 




plans, produces 


as part of total 




and snows own Pram- 


lesson plan 




film 


VIII. l.A. 




VIII. 2.A. 
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FIGURE 2 (continued) 



completes questions 
related to t.v. field 
trip experience 
IX.l.A. 




eritl ques segment 
of educational 
television program 
IX. 2. A. 






. . 


prepares script 
making an audio 
tape 
X.l.A. 


for 




produces audio 
tape planned in 
previous objective 

X.2.A. 



constructs realia 
test on equipment 
of his choosing 

XI.2.A. 



applies system- 
atic approach 
to plan display 

XII.1.A. 



completes display 
planned in pre- 
vious objective 
XII.2.A. 



writes statement ex- 
pressing views to- 
ward most important 
media decisions 

XIII.l.A. 



concludes work on 
all objectives; 
summarizes student 
progress sheets 
XIII. l.B. 
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FIGURE 3 



% 

•k * 

Name 

STUDENT PROGRESS SHEET 
(use one sheet per objective) 



OBJECTIVE: 



STARTING DATE: 

PREDICTED ENDING DATE: 

ADJUSTED ENDING DATE 
IF LATER THAN ABOVE: 

(instructor oust initial 
if necessary to adjust) 

ENDING DATE: 

* 

DAILY LOG OF TIME DEVOTED TO THIS OBJECTIVE 

Date Approx, hours Nature of Activity 

(round to no less than 1/2) 



Use the back of this 
form to evaluate your 
performance of this 
objective. 



1. 



2 . 



3 . 



A. 

5 . 

6 . 



7 . 



8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



o 
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**You need only make an entry for days upon which you worked on objective, either 
in class or out. 

„ . , Z2 



(use back of form if necessary) 
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